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How singular it would sound, to say, the Pal- 
ace of Content. Did you ever think how much 
more true happiness is to be found in a cottage 
than in a palace? But, so itis. ‘The poor—the 
needy—the despised in this world, are honored 
with God’s presence, while those who think they 
are rich, and increased with goods, ‘and have 
need of nothing, he rejects. Our Saviour says 
in Matt. ix. 12, ‘* They that be whole need nota 
physician, but they that are sick.” There are 
many, very many persons in lofty, elevated sta- 
tions in life, who would rejoice if they could but 
possess the happiness enjoyed by the humble 
cottager. 

A certain writer says that having lost his way, 
he entered a lonely cottage, where he found a 
poor woman who had lost her husband,—had a 
large family, and had herself been sick for a 
whole year. But she wag.happy and content 
amidst all her affliction Pow could she be so? 
She loved her Bible and her God ;—there was 
the secret. 

Her eldest son’s name was Peter, who, when 
ten years old, was induced to go to the Sunday 
School. There he learned the way of salvation, 
and through him his parents heard of Jesus. 
They could neither of them read, but Peter 
would hurry through his day’s work and come 
and read to them, which resulted in the conver- 
sion of both, so that when his father died, he was 
a Christian. 

This poor woman could now call all her af- 
flictions blessings, and every night and morning 
called her family together, to offer their morn- 
ing and evening sacrifices. 

This gentleman also states that it was truly 
delightful to be with them on such occasions. 
Peter would read a chapter, then all the chil- 
dren united, in singing a hymn of praise, after 
which he, Peter, lead in prayer with much sim- 
plicity and sincerity. 

‘¢] have,” he says, ‘* ever since called this the 
Cottage of Content.” 

The following anecdote also presents a poor, 
but contented woman, and gives the reason why. 

A gentleman one day took an acquaintance 
upon the leads of his house to show him the ex- 
tent of his possessions. Waving his hand about 
—‘‘ There,” said he, “is my estate.” Then 
pointing to a great distance— Do you see that 
farm?” ‘* Yes.” ‘Well, thatis mine.” Point- 
ing again tothe other side—* Do you see that 
house?” ‘ Yes.” ‘That also belongs to me.” 
Then said his friend, ‘*Do you see that little 
cottage out yonder?” “Yes.” “ Well, in that 
cottage lives a poor woman who can say more 
than allthis.” ‘Ay! whatcan shesay?” ‘Why, 
she can say, ‘Christ is mine.’” He looked 
confounded, but said no more. 


“If he is mine, let friends forsake— © 


Let wealth and honors flee, 
Sure he who giveth me himself, 
Is more than these to me.”—S. S. Gleaner. 
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FILIAL LOVE, ‘ 

Harry wished that he knew what this was that 
would! contribute so much to hig mother’s happi- 
ness, but he knew it was of 1/0 use to press his 
uncle to tell him then, as he thought proper to 
defer it. So he dropt off speaking about the 
matter then, and asked his aunt’s advice as to 
what would be the most useful as a present to 
his mother. Mrs. Dawson told him that she 
knew his mother was in want of a warm shawl 
for winter, but that she intended to go without 
that year, because she wanted to buy some fine 
flannel and lambs’ wool stockings for Lucy, 
which Mr. Bell had advised that she should wear, 
on account of her delicate health. 

* And will the fowls and eggs bring money 
enough to buy a shawl?” inquired Harry? 
‘* How much does a shawl cost?” 

‘‘Ah!” replied his aunt, ‘you may have a 
shawl as high as three or four guineas, and none 
too good fér your mother; but you may have a 
good warm shawl for ten or twelve shillings; and 
your mother is a wise and good woman, and 
makes herself contented with such things as she 
can afford; and she is a real lady, and looks like 
one, let her wear what she wilh You may de- 
pend upon it, I shall get the best price I can for 
your marketing, and | have nofdoubt it -will en- 
able me to bring you home sugh-e shawieaewi 
be very useful and pleasing to your mother, 
pecially as your gift.” =“ 

On the Saturday afternoon Harry, having got 
ready his lessons for Monday, was busily em- 
ployed in sweeping the garden paths, when he 
heard the suund of old Ball’s footsteps bringing 
his aunt home from market. Harry longed to 
know the success of her marke ing, but Uncle 
Benjamin had taken great pains to teach him 
never, if he could possibly avoid it, to leave any- 
thing unfinished. So he completed his job, 
cleaned the tools, and put them away, and then 
hastened in doors to see his aunt. 

‘Well, Aunt,” he exclaimed with more than 
his usual energy, ‘* have you sold the fowls?” 

‘* Yes, Harry.” 

‘* And the eggs?” 

“ Yes.” ! 

“ And have you got a shawl, Aunt?” 

‘“‘ Yes, Harry, I have got tie nice shawl, 







which will just suit your mother. They were 
sold for a guinea last winter,jbut I got it for 
fourteen shillings, not being the fast new fashion. 
I knew your mother would not mind that.” 

‘*Oh no, aunt, I am sure she will not; and did 
you get money enough to pay for it?’ My last 
fowls were sold at three shillings a pair. 

‘* These were much larger, and, as I was one 
of the first in market, I stood the best chance of 
getting a good price. The landlord of the 
George Inn bought them all up at three and six- 
pence a couple, without a word. There were 
many sold afterwards at three shillings and three 
and three pence, but I don’t think they were 
quite so fine as your’s. Then, you did not tell 
me to buy any thing else; but, as I knew you 
expected me to spend all your money, I thought 
you would like very well'to buy a couple of pair 
of stockings for your sister. So here is the 





shawl in exchange for your fowls, and here are 
the stockings for the eggs.” 


when I was making his little military 






| company as he called it, I could not help think " 





Harry felt delighted and grateful for his aunt’s 
kind consideration and zeal. He thanked her 
with a kiss, and then hastened to obtain one from 
his mother and sister, for the presents with which 
he surprised them. That wasa moment of fam- 
ily luxury seldom or never enjoyed in those cir- 
cles where every want is supplied, every wish 
gratified, however costly, without the exertion of 
industry, or the exercise of consideration. Many 
a long week had Harry attended the growth of 
his chickens; many an hour of leisure had he 
devoted to labor, in order to obtain the means 
of feeding them; and every well-earned penny 
had been preserved, with self-denying prudence, 
even when he had seen his school-fellows regal- 
ing themselves with the costly delicacies. of the 
pastry cook’s basket. But their momentary 
gratifications were past and forgotten,while Har- 
ry reaped from his own industry and prudence, 
the lasting means of gratifying the best feelings 
of his heart—honest independence, benevolence, 
and filial affection.— Poplar Grove. 
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yf... .THE LITTLE WARRIOR, 

%“Tgin afraid—said Mrs. Williams to her hus- 
band—I am afraid,'my dear, that we are culti- 
vating,in our son ‘a spirit which we would be 
very unwillirig to see him act out, in future life.” 
‘“Why, what do you mean, wife, said Mr. Wil- 
liams, I am n@fconscious of doing any such. 
thing?” ‘ Well I am—and this very mornin 
ire, 

m, and fitting him off for his little ti 
ing how proud he felt, or how I was assisting in 
encouraging the spirit of war in his little heart,” 

She had hardly uttered the sentence, before a 
noise was heard in the street, and Jooking out 
the window,they sawitwo companies Of little boys 
engaged in real battle, tearing each other’s 
clothes, and striking each other with their mock 
guns—and soon in ran Frank with his face cov- 
ered with blood, and breathing out slaughter and 
threatenings against his playmates, with whom 
he had always lived in the most friendly terms. 
Mother—he cried—where’s father’s cane? Give 
it to me right off, and if I don’t give William 
Johnson a sound drubbing, I’m mistaken—and 
then he burst into a flood of tears in a paroxysim 
of wrath. 

There, my dear, said Mrs. Williams, I told 
you so, and here we have the proof. 

My son, said Mr. W. come to me—and taking 
him by the arm, he wiped the blood from his 
face, and before he endeavored to reason with 
him, tried to soothe his irritated feelings, and 
allay his angry passions. And what would you 
do, my dear, said he, with my heavy cane? 
‘“‘ Why father, I would knock him down, to be 
sure.” But my dear, you might kill him, and 
how would you feel if by an unlucky blow upon 
his temple you should take the life of your little 
playmate? You see my son, that your little 
heart was full of revenge, and who can tell what 
it might do if you had my ivory headed cane? 

By this time the little boy’s heart began to 
relent, and he soon gave up all thought of seek- 
ing his vengeance on his companion. It was 
near sundown, and the hour for his retirement 
had come, and his mother took the opportunity 
of imparting to him some instruction, which I 
trust he will not forget as long as he lives. 








‘¢‘ Before you say your prayers, my dear, said 
Mrs. W. I want you seriously to reflect whether 
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you can from the heart, pray “ Forgive me my 
trespasses, as I forgive them that trespass against 
me.” Suppose, my dear, that God should feel 
towards you, as you do towards William John- 
son, would you be happy? Do not therefore 
pray, my son, I beseech you, that prayer, until 
you have most sincerely forgiven him.” ‘I see 
mother,” said Frank, * that [ ought not, and now 
my passion is over, I see I was very wicked in 
wanting that cane.” 

‘I am glad to hear you say so, my child, and 
I hope you will be more careful hereafter and 
not permit such evil temper to take possession of 
your soul. One good way to conquer our pas- 
sions is to think of our blessed Saviour, especial- 
ly when he was led from Gethsemane, and until 
he expired on the cross. You know he was spit 
upon, and buffeted, and crowned with thorns, 
and mocked, and reviled, and crucified as a 
malefactor—and yet we are told, that ‘‘ he was 
Jed as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep is 
dumb before her shearer, so opened he not his 
mouth.” ‘* When he was reviled he reviled not 
again—when he suffered he threatened not.” 
His last prayer was for his murderers—* Father 
forgive z. for they know not what they do.” 
If you will think of Him, my son, it will aid you 
in getting the victory over your evil temper.” 

I have a little story here which I thought 
would interest you, and I will read it for you; 
especially as the little boy was just of your age. 
I will give you the book my son. Itis the “ As- 
sembly’s Shorter Catechism, illustrated by ~ap- 
propriate anecdotes.” i 

‘‘ A poor African negro, only ten years‘olgage, 
went to hear the preaching of one of the qpission- 
aries, and became a convert to the Chrigtjan re- 
ligion. His master—an inveterate enemy to mis- 
sions—hearing of it, commanded him never to 
go again, and declared he would have him 
whipped to death, if he did the poor little 

date, was very 


able..He could scarcely refrain from go- 
pt Knew his death was inevitable if he dic 
Ms cfitical situation he sought direction an 





done this, he felt convinced that it was still his 
duty to attend, but to be careful that he should 
never intesfere with his master’s business—and 
for the.r to leave himself in the hands of 
God. He therefore went, and on his return was 
summoned to his master’s presence, and after 
much violent, abusive language, received five and 
twenty lashes, and then in a sarcastic tone of 
blasphemous ridicule, his master ,exclaimed, 
** What can Jesus Christ do for younow?” ‘ He 
enables me to bear it patiently,” said the poor 
child. ‘ Give him five and twenty lashes more,” 
said the inhuman wretch. He was obeyed. 
* And what can Jesus Christ do for you now?” 
asked the unfeeling monster. ‘‘ He helps me to 
look forward to a future reward,” replied the 
little sufferer. ‘Give him five and twenty 
Jashes more,” voviferated the cruel tyrant, in a 
transport of rage. They complied; and while 
he listened with savage delight to the extorted 
groans of his dying victim, he again demands, 
“What can Jesus Christ do for younow?” The 
youthful martyr, with the last effort of expiring 
nature, meekly answered, ‘‘ He enables me to 
ar you, massa,” and instantly breathed his 
ast. 

Frank’s little heart broke with sympathy for 
the poor boy, and he promised his mother to try 
and imitate his spirit. You must too, my dear 
children.—H. G. L. [Cong. Obs. 
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GOVERNMENT OF CHILDREN, 


Miss Sedgwick, in her beautiful story entitled 
Home, bas given an illustration of the happy ef- 
fects which may flow from firm, yet just and 
kind treatment of a disobedient child, which is 











Worthy of being borne in mind by every parent. 
It is as follows: 

‘*The family were assembled in the back par- 
lor. Mrs.,Barclay was engaged in some domes- 
tic employment, to facilitate which, Martha had 
just b@ought in a tub of scalding water. Charles, 
the eldest boy, with a patience most unboyish, 
was holding a skein of yarn for grandma to wind; 
Alice, the eldest girl, was arranging the dinner 
table in an adjoining room; Mary, the second, 
was amusing the baby at the window; Willie 
was saying his letters to his aunt Betsey. All 
were busy;-but the busiest was little Haddy, a 
sweet little child, of four years who was sitting 
in the middle of the room on a low chair, and 
who, unobserved by the rest, and herself uncon- 
scious of wrong, was doing deadly mischief. 
She had taken a new, unfinished, and very pre- 
cious kite belonging to her brother Wallace, cut 
a hole in the center, thrust into it the head 
of her pet Maltese kitten, and was holding it 
by its paws and making it dance on her lap; the 
little animal Jooking as demure and formal as 
one of Queen Elizabeth’s maids of honor in her 
ruff. At this critical juncture, Wallace entered 
in search of his kite. One word of prgfatory 
palliation of Wallace. The kite was the finest 
he had ever possessed; it had been given him by 
a friend, and that friend was waiting at the door 
to string and fly it for him. At once the ruin of 
his kite, and the indignity to which it was sub- 
jected, flashed on him, and perhaps little Haddy’s 
very satisfied air exasperated him. In a breath, 
he seized the kitten and dashed it into.the tub of 
scalding water. His father had come into din- 
ner, and paused at the open door ‘of the next 
room. Haddy shrieked, the children all scream- 
ed, Charles dropped grandma’s yarn, and at the 
risk of his own hand, rescued the kitten; but 
seeing its agony, with most characteristic con- 
sideration, he géntly dropped it again, and thus 
put the speediest termination to its sufferings. 

The children were all sobbing. Wallace stood 
wtrembling. His eyes turned to his fa- 
ien to his mother, then were riveted 
on floor. The children saw the frownon 
their father’s face, more dreaded by them than 
ever was flogging, or dark closet with all its hob- 
goblins. 

‘IT guess you! did not mean to do it, did you, 
Waddy?” said little Haddy, whose tender heart 
was so touched by the utter misery depicted on 
her brother’s faee, that her pity for him over- 
came her sense of her own and pussy’s wrongs. 
Wallace sighed deeply, but spoke no word of 
apology or justification. The children looked at 
Wallace, at thejr father and. their mother, and 
still the portentous silence was unbroken. The 
dinner bell rang. ‘¢ Go to your room, Wallace,” 
said his father. ‘* You have forfeited your right 
toa place among us. Creatures who are the 
slaves of their passions, are, like beasts of prey, 
fit only for solitude.” 

‘* How long must Wallace stay up stairs?” ask- 
ed Haddy, affectionately, holding back her 
brother, who was hastening away. 

Till he feels assured,” replied Mr. Barclay, 
fixing his eye sternly on Wallace, “ that he can 
control his hasty temper; at least so far as not 
to be guilty of violence towards such a dear, 
good little girl as you are, and murderous cruel- 
ty to an innocent animal; till, sir, you can give 
me some proof that you dread the sin and danger 
of yielding to your passions, so much that you 
can govern them. The boy is hopeless,” added 
he, in a low voice to his wife, as Wallace left 
the room. 

‘My dear husband! hopeless at ten years old, 
with such an affectionate heart ashis? We must 
have patience.” . 

A happy combination for children is there in an 
uncompromising father and an all-hoping moth- 
er. The family sat down to thetable. The pa- 
rents were silent, serious, unhappy. The chil- 












dren caught the infection, and scarcely a word 





was said above a whisper. There was a favorite 
dish upon the table, followed by a nice pudding, 
they were not eaten, not enjoyed. The children 
realized that it was not the good things they had 
to eat, but the kind looks, the innocent laugh, 
and cheerful voice, that made the pleasure of the 
social meal. 

‘*My dear children,” said their father, as he 
took his hat to leave them, ‘ we have lost all 
our pleasure to-day, have we not?” 

‘* Yes sir, yes sir,” they answered in a breath. 

‘* Then learn one lesson from your peor broth- 
er. Learn to dread doing wrong. If you com- 
mit sin, you must suffer, and all that love you 
must suffer with you; for every sin is a violation 
of the laws of your Heavenly Father, and he will 
not suffer it to go unpunished.” 

If Mr. and Mrs. Barclay had affected to over- 
awe and impose upon their children, they would 
not long have been deceived; for children being 
themselves sincere, are clear-sighted. But they 
knew that the sadness was real; they felt that it 
was in accordance with their parents’ character 
and general conduct. They never saw them 
ruffled by trifles. Many a glass had been brok- 
en, many a greasy knife dropped, many a dis- 
appointment and inconvenience incurred, with- 
out calling forth more than a gentle rebuke. 
These were not the things that moved them, or 
disturbed the domestic tranquillity; but the ill- 
temper, selfishness, unkindness, or any moral 
fault of the children, was received as an affliction. 

‘* The days passed on; Wallace went to school 
as usual, and returned to his solitude, without 
speaking or being spoken to. His meals were 
sent, to his room, and whatever the family ate, 
he ate; for the Barclays took care not to make 
rewards and punishment out of eating and drink- 
ing, and thus associate the duties and pleasures 
of a moral and intellectual being, with a mere 
animal gratifaction. ‘But ah!” he thought, 
while eating his pie or pudding, ‘ how different 
it tastes from what it does at table!” and, though 
he did not put it precisely in that form, he felt 
what it was that which ‘sanctified the food.” 
The children began to venture to say to their fa- 
ther whose justice they dared not question, 
‘** How long has Wally stayed up stairs?” and 
Charles, each day, eagerly told how well Wal- 
lace behaved himself atschool. His grandmoth- 
er could not resist her desire to comfort him; 
she would look into his room to see ‘if he were 
warm enough,” or “if he did not want some- 
thing.” The little fellow’s moistening eye and 
tremulous voice evinced his sensibility to her 
kindness, but he resolutely abstained from ask- 
ing any mitigation of his punishment. He over- 
heard his aunt Betsey, Mr. Barclay’s maiden sis- 
ter, say, ‘It is asin and ridiculous besides, to 
keep Wallace mewed up so, just for a little flash 
of temper. I am sure he had enough to provoke 
a saint.” 

**We do not keep him mewed up, Betsey,” 
replied Mr. Barclay, “nor does he continue 
mewed up for one single flash of temper; but be- 
cause, with all his good resolutions, his passion- 
ate temper is constantly getting the better of 
him. There is no easy cure for such a fault. 
If Wallace had the seeds of a consumption, you 
would think it the extreme of folly not to sub- 
mit to a few weeks confinement, if it afforded 
him a means of ridding him of them; and how 
much worse than the consumption is a moral 
disease!” 

‘* Well,” answered the sister, ‘* you must do as 
you like, but I am sure we never had any such 
fuss at home; we grew up, and there was an end 
on’t.” ; 

‘But may be,” thought Wallace, “if there 
had been alittle more fuss when you were young- 
er, it would have been more pleasanter living 
with you now, aunt Betsey.” 

** Poor aunt Betsey, with many virtues, hada 
temper, that made her a nuisance wherever she 
went. The Barclay’s alone got on tolerably 
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well with her. There was a disinfecting princi- 
ple in the moral atmosphere of their house. 

‘¢ Two weeks had passed, when Mr. Barclay 
heard Wallace’s door open, and heard him say, 
‘*Can I speak with you one minute, before din- 
ner, sir?”’ ° 

‘* Certainly, my son.” 
and closed the door. 

‘‘ Father,” said Wallace, with a tremulous 
voice, but an open and cheerful face, ‘I feel as 
if I had a right now to ask you to forgive me and 
take me back into the family.” 

Mr. Barclay felt so too, and, kissing him, he 
said, “*I have only been waiting for you, Wal- 
lace; and from the time you have taken to con- 
sider your besetting sin, I trust you have gained 
strength to resist it.” 

‘It is not only consideration, sir, that I de- 
pend on, for you told me I must wait till I could 
give you proof; so I had to wait till something 
happened to try me. I could not possibly tell 
else, for I always do resolve, when I get over 
my passions, that I never will get angry again. 
Luckily for me,—for I began to be horribly tired 
of staying alone,—Tom Allen snatched off my 
new cap and threw it into the gutter. I had my 
book in my hand, and I raised it to send it at 
him; but I thought just in time, and I was so 
glad I had governed my passion, that I did not 
care about my cap, or Tom, or anything else. 
But “one swallow doesn’t make a summer,” as 
aunt Betsey says, so I waited until I should get 
angry again. It seemed as if [ never should; 
there were provoking things happened, but some- 
how or other they did not provoke me—why do 
you smile father?” 5 

“I smile, with pleasure, my dear boy, that 
one fortnight’s resolute watchfulness has enabled 
you to curb your temper so that you are not 
easily provoked.” 

‘But stay, father; you have not heard all. 
Yesterday, just as I was putting up my arithme- 
tic, which I had written almost to the end with- 
out a single blot, Tom Allen came along, and 
gave my inkstand a jostle, and over it went on 
my open book. I thought he did it purposely; 
I think so still, but I don’t feel sure. I did not 
reflect then; I doubled up my fist to strike him.” 

“© Oh, Wallace!”’ 

** But I did not, father; I did not; I thought 
just in time. There was a horrid choking feel- 
ing in my throat, and angry words seemed crowd- 
ing out; but I did not even say ‘“‘blame you!” 
I had to bite my lips though, so that the blood 
ran.” 

‘¢ God bless you, my son.” 

*¢ And the best of all was, father, that Tom 
Allen, who never before seemed to care how 
much harm he did you, or how much he hurt 
your feelings, was really sorry; and this morn- 
ing he brought me a blank book, nicely ruled, 
and offered to help me copy my sums into it. 
So I hope I did him some good, as well as my- 
self hy governing my temper.” 

‘¢ There is no telling, Wallace, how much good 
may be done by a single right action, nor how 
much harm by a single wrong one.” 

“T know it, sir. I have been thinking a great 
deal since I have been up stairs, and I do won- 
der how God did not make Adam and Eve so 
that they could not do wrong.” 

“This subject has puzzled older and wiser 
heads than yours, my son, and puzzled them 
more than I think it should. If we had been 
created incapable of sin, there could have been 
no virtue. Did you not feel happier yesterday 
after your trial than if it had not happened?” 

“‘Oh yes, father; and the strangest of all was, 
that after the first flash, I had not any bad feel- 
ing towards Tom.” 

‘Then you can see in your own case, good 
resulting from being free to co good or evil. 
You certainly were the better for your victory, 
and you say happier. It is far better to be vir- 
tuous than sinless,—I mean incapable of sin. If 


His father entered 





you subdue your temper, the exercise of tl 
power to do this will give you a pleasure that 
you could not have had without it.” 

‘But if I fail, father?” Wallace looked in 
his father’s face with an expression which show- 
ed that he felt that he had more than a kingdom 
too gain or lose. 

“You cannot fail, my dear son, while you 
continue to feel the worth of the object for 
which you are striving; and while you feel that 
the eye of God is upon you; and that not only 
your own happiness, but the happiness of your 
father and mother, and brothers and sisters,—of 
our home, depends on your success.” 

[Fireside Education. 








THE NURSERY. 
THE IMPATIENT LITTLE GIRL. 

Laura is an only daughter, and it would be 
rather singular if she were not a little spoiled by 
indulgence. She is naturally a gentle little girl, 
affectionate, and grieved to the heart if she gives 
pain to any one; but she has been so long accus- 
tomed to having all her wants gratified, that she 
is impatient if she is not attended to at once. 

‘* Ellen, cousin Ellen, where are you?’ cried 
she with an eager tone of voice, as she came 
down the back stair-case, a few days since, in 
great haste. 

‘Here I am,” said cousin Ellen, opening the 
parlor door; ‘* What do you want in such a 
hurry?” 

‘*Oh! mother has given me this pretty lace, 
and I want you to sew it on the sleeves of my 
doll’s blue frock. Now you will fix it for me— 
won’t you?. because, you know, you can sew so 
much better than I can, and so much quicker 
too. I will bring your work-basket, and get 
your scissors and needle-book in a minute. 
Won’t my doll look pretty, when she is all 
dressed?” 

* Yes, I think she will,” said Ellen; ‘but I 
cannot do anything for her just now; you see I 
am busy. Aunt will want her bag when she goes 
out, and I must finish sewing these few beads 
upon the fringe. Then I will attend to Miss 
Annie’s frock, with a great deal of pleasure.” 

** Oh, dear!” said Laura, impatiently, ‘* I can’t 
wait a minute. I will go to the nursery and ask 
Jane to do it.” As she spoke, she snatched her 
doll from the work table, and in her haste, 
pulled off with it the cloth on which Ellen’s beads 
were spread, and they were all scattered on the 
carpet. . 

Now Laura was sorry, and she stood looking 
at them in silence for a minute. ‘* Oh, dear!’’ 
said she, “I am sorry that I have spilt your 
beads; I will pick them all up again.” ‘ 

Just before night a sudden shower arose, and 
it rained for a few minutes with great violence. 
But before sunset the sky was perfectly clear, 
and Laura stood at the window, admiring the 
beautiful rainbow which ornamented the east. 
**Come, cousin Ellen,’ exclaimed she at last, 
‘the rain is quite over now. Do come with me 
into the garden, and get some peaches—will 
you?” 

“It is too wet, still,” said Ellen, ‘“‘the peach 
trees will sprinkle us with a shower of drops, if 
we touch them, and besides, the gravel walks are 
quite damp yet. They will be dry by the time 
that tea is over, and then we will go.” 

‘*Oh! do go now,” persisted Laura, ‘“‘ mother 
said that T might carry this basket full of peaches 
to old Mary Jones, and J shan’t have time, if I 
don’t get them before tea. Come, will you?” 

‘No, Laura,” said Ellen, mildly, ‘I don’t 
think aunt would like to have either of us go out 
when it is so wet.” © 

** Well,” exclaimed Laura, “then I shall go 
alone ”’—and she snatched up her basket, and 
ran into the garden, without putting on the bon- 
net that Ellen offered her. There were peach 








trees near the house, but Laura chose to fill her 














basket from her own tree beyond the arbor. 
As she was passing hastily through, her apron 
caught on a flower-stand, which stood at one 
side, and threw it over. ‘* Oh, dear!” said Lau- 
ra to herself, as she surveyed the injury she had 
done. ‘ Here is Ellen’s beautiful myrtle, that 
she has taken so much care of, because she want- 
ed to give it to Catharine—the stalk is broken 
quite off. And here is Louisa’s geranium too, 
that she loves so much, because aunt Jane gave 
it to her, when it was a slip; its pink blossoms 
are all scattered over the ground. It is all my 
own fault, I should not have done it, if I had 
minded what cousin Ellen said to me.” 

She could do nothing with the flower pots 
alone; so she picked up her basket, and walked 
slowly and sorrowfully towards the house. She 
found Ellen watering her rose bushes, at the 
window, and when she had told her all, and her 
cousin only said, gently, “I am sorry for it, 
dear, you will be more careful another time,” 
she thought she would never be impatient again. 

[New-York Evangelist. 











EDITORIAL. 








JUVENILE MISSIONARY ASSOCIATIONS, 


A great meeting was held a few weeks ago, in the 
city of Philadelphia, to see about missionaries to the 
heathen. It was the meeting of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions. This society is composed of good 
men, ministers and others, who live in a great many dif- 
ferent places, all over the United States. And a great 
manfyof them were there. Some of them had come 
many hundred miles on purpose to attend this meeting, 
because they feel sorry for the heathen, and wish to have 
the gospel sent to them, that they may know how to 
worship God and be saved. At this meeting, it was 
found that a great deal more money must be given, or 
the missionaries wh@have gone to heathen lands, cannot 
be supported and enabled to teach the heathen children 
to read, and preach the gospel to their parents. Many 
gray-headed men wept when they saw how if*was, and 
heard that there was danger that the children would 
have to be turned out of the mission schools again, and 
sent back to heathenism, to rub their foreheads with 
ashes, and bow down to their idols, 

“Well,” you will say, “I am sorry; but what can I 
do? I am only a child.” 

But these great men and wise men, who met there to 
contrive how to raise money to support the missionaries, 
did not forget you. They thought you could do some- 
thing. They chose eleven men, the wisest they could 
find among them, with one of the chief men in the state 
of New York at their head, and told them to go into a 
room by themselves, and contrive some way to raise the 
money that was needed. These men went by them- 


















selves, and talked the matter over a long while, and the . 


head man of them wrote down on a paper what they 
thought it was best to have done. Then he came into 
the meeting and read the paper aloud. And what do 
you think it was that they had agreed upon? Why, 
first, they told what the members of the Board, the min- 
isters, the men and the women ought to do; and then 
they said the children ought to form missionary societies, 
in every congregation. 

“ But what if they should?” You say— What could 
they do? Isn’t it small business for such great men to 
talk about forming missionary societies among . chil- 
dren 2” 

Let us see. We will make a little calculation, 
Who is there among you, children, who could not give 
one cent a month, for the heathen, out of your own mon- 
ey, that your parents allow you to earn in some way, or 
give you to spend for yourself? 

“ But what good will one cent do for the heathen?” 

Let us see. What good will one drop of water do, to- 
wards filling the ocean? Yet the ocean is all filied with 
drops. What good will a grain of sand do towards mak- 
ing a mountain? Yct the whole world is made up o 
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particles not bigger than a grain of sand. There are, I 
suppose, about three thousand churches, which give to 
the American Board, when they give any thing. Now, 
suppose there was a Juvenile Missionary Society connect- 
ed with each one of these churches, and each society 
should give only ten dollars a year, the sum would be 
thirty thousand dollars, which would be nearly enough to 
*relieve the present wants of the Board. 

“ But how tan every society raise ten dollars. That 
is a large sum for children to raise.” , 

Yes; but there is no difficulty, if you only have 
enough of them. And how many children would it take 
to raise ten dollars ayear? If eighty-four children give 
one cent a month, it will be ten dollars a year. There 
may be some churches and congregations, which have 
not so many children in their Sabbath Schools; but there 
are a great many which have more; and there are many 
children who would give more than one cent a month. 
We have no doubt, if the effort were made, there might 
be, on an average, twenty dollars raised in every socie- 
ty; and that would be sixty thousand, which is more 
than one quarter of the whole amount that was raised 
last year. This would be a grand thing for the chil- 
dren to do. ; 

But there is another advantage in forming these so- 
cieties. If a boy wants to be a farmer, he goes and 
works on a farm, while he is a boy, to learn how; or, if 
he wishes to be a printer, he goes and works witha 
printer. So, if our boys and girls wish to be generous 
and benevolent men and women, they must learn the 
“art, trade, and mystery,” of giving, while they are chil- 
dren. It does the heart good, io give to a good object; 
and if children wish to kill selfishness, and culti¥ate a 
benevolent spirit, they must practice benevolence while 
they are young. 

Such societies also excité a spirit of inquiry among 
children, in relation to the heathen, and lead them to 
seek information about their conditign and what is doing 
for them. No doubt some of the réaders of the Com- 
panion think they would like to be missionaries. If so, 
we would remind them that their characters are now 
forming ; Qhd if they expect to be qualified for missiona- 
ries; they must cultivate a missionary spirit now. 

We attended the annual meeting of a very interesting 
Juvenile Missionary Society in Rev.,Mr. Ramsay’s 
church, in Philadelphia, the Sabbath after the meeting 
of which we have spoken. Mr. Ramsay went to India 
as a missionary ; and there he lost his health, and buried 
his wife and two or three lovely babes. He returned to 
this country, bringing with him his two little daughters ; 
and being unable to return to India, he became the pas- 
tor of a small church in Philadelphia, mostly of poor peo- 
ple. And, as you will readily suppose, he has not failed 
to excite a missionary spirit among his people. This 
society was formed a year ago last summer, in a beauti- 
ful grove, while the Sabbath School were on an excur- 
sion in the country. It consists of the teachers and 
scholars of the Sabbath School, and each class forms an 
auxiliary society. They have contributed during the 
past yéar one hundred and ten dollars! The society num- 
bers about three hundred; so that their contributions 
must have been, on an average, three cents a month to 
every member. Yet, these are the children of poor peo- 
ple; and what they do, others can do, if they will try. 

One thing more. When children give to do good, 
they should give out of their own money, and not beg it 
of their parents, if they can get it in any other way. 
“But how shali I get it?” says one. We cannot per- 
haps tell you, in particular how you can get it; but we 
can tell you several ways by which children may give of 
their own money. Some have money given them to 
spend—they can save part or all of this for the heathen, 
and feel better than if they had spent it for trifles which 

do them no good. Others have ways of earning a -little 
money. Many parents give their children a little money 
as rewards for good behaviour, or for doing things faith- 
fully which are required of them ; and it is very well to 
do so. But, if there is no other way, you can deny 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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yourself some indulgence, and save money by that means 
to give to support the missionaries. Rev. Mr. Scott, of 
Sweden, related a story at Philadelphia, which is just in 
point. He said a little girl, not over 6 years old, and 
her mother were at a missionary meeting, when the con- 
tributfn required of those who became members of the 
society was reduced to three cents a week. When the 
child heard this, she said, “ Mother, I think we can be- 
come members of this little society. We could not af- 
ford to join the other, but we might join this.” “My 
child,” said the mother, “you know not what you say. 
I can hardly get bread for you to eat.” “ Mother,” the 
little girl replied, “ You know you give me a rusk every 
morning, and that costs three cents a week.* I will do 
without the rusk.” “Well, my child,” the mother said, 
“If you are willing to make this sacrifice, | must go with 
you,” and so they both joined the society. You know 
the meaning of this story, and we need not explain it to 
you. 














VARIETY. 








Female Heroism. 


During a fire which entirely destroyed a boarding 
school for young ladies, at Montpelier, in the night of 
the 14th inst. Maile. de Roquefeuille, one of the teachers, 
not'more than 22 years of age, displayed the following 
instance of intrepid humanity. Soon after the first} 
alarm, she with great presence of mind, made her. escape 
with two of the younger children in her arms. Her next 
care was to muster all the pupils and call over the names 
to ascertain that none were left behind. All answered 
but one, a little girl seven years old. Convinced that. 
she was still in the burning building, Malle. de Roque- 
feuille resolved to save heror perish. Obtaining a flam- 
beaux she entered the house, and reached an outer dor- 
mitory ; here the smoke was so dense that the light was 
extinguished by it. Nevertheless, and although the 
floor had been caught by the flames, she made her way’ 
to an inner room, where she found the object of her anx- 
iety still.fast asleep and unharmed. Catching up the 
child, she most happily made her way back into the 
open air unscorched, fully rewarded in her own heart, 
and therefore happy, although she had lost in the fire 
every particle of property she possessed.—Paris paper. 


—@————_ 
Extraordinary Courage. 


A lad of only 12 or 13 years of age was returning, a 
few evenings ago, from Rheims to Vieux, with a cart, 
and carrying a.good sum of money in a belt round his 
person, he was stopped by three tober who demanded 
his money, and, on his refusing to. give it, threatened to 
put him undér the whéel of his cart. “Do,” said the 

oy, “but you shall.not. have my money.” They pro- 
ceeded to carry their threat into execution, the boy in 
the mean time calling in vain upon his dog to assist him. 
The robbers, alarmed lest while the boy resisted they 
should be discovered, at length left him. On his return 
home with his money, the boy gave it to his father, and 
then taking his gun shot the dog, which had returned 
before him, observing to his father that the animal was a 
coward and a traitor.—Paris paper. 


—— 
Humility. 


A girl, about to leave her Sunday School to go into 
the country, informed one of the teachers; when the 
teacher inquired if she loved her Sunday School, her 
reply was, “Yes, sir.” “ And if you could do any thin 
for the school, would you do it?” “Yes,” she replied, 
with a beam of pleasure on her countenance, “that I 
would.” “Well, then,” said the teacher, “you can do 
something.” “What canI do, sir?” “Why, you can 
pray to God to bless your teachers and schoolfellows.” 
She answered, “I can’t pray.” “Why not pray?” At 
this question the scene changed; the smile, which ap- 
peared a few moments before, forsook her countenance, 
and she burst into tears. Her reply was, “I cannot 
pray of myself; the Spirit of God must help me.” This 
remark was true ; we ought all to feel that we need help 
from God to enable us to pray. Let us ask God then to 
teach us to pray, remembering that Jesus says, “ With- 
out me ye can do nothing.” 

[London Tract Society Anecdotes. 
————+_—_—_—_ 
Meekness, 

_A oe speaking a few years ago at a Bible So- 
ciety Meeting, stated that a little time previously he had 
called in at one of the Sunday Schools in Southwark; 
and, as he was looking over one of the classes, the teach- 
er took him aside, and said, “Sir, Lucy, whom Sa hive 
just noticed, is one of the most extraordinary children I 





remarkably diligent, gentle, and, above all, remarkably 
humble. She is very forgiving to those who have injur- 
ed her; and there never is a quarrel in the school but 
she interferes, and is not satisfied until she has reconcil- 
ed the parties. I am almost afraid of loving her too 
much.” After school the gentleman addressed her, 
“Lucy, | am pleased to hear you give great satisfaction 
to your teacher. What is it makes you so desirous to 
oblige your schoolfellows, and settle their disputes ?” 
She blushed, and hesitated some time ; and at last said, 
in a meek voice, “Sir, I hope it is because our Saviour 
has said, ‘ Blessed are the peace-makers.’”—Ib. 
—~_—— 
Forgiveness. 


A teacher, in New South Wales, one evening hearing 
that a boy was lying in wait for the purpose of beating 
another, who had spread some unpieasant report against 
him, sent for them both, and inquired into the causes of 
complaint ; after which he showed them the great evil 
of spreading tales, however true they might be, that 
would tend to injure their fellow-creatures. Both ap- 

eared resolute; the elder boy seemed determined to 
oe his revenge, and the youuger persisted in stating 
what he heard to be true. Another boy was soon after 
brought, as being the author of the report; he altered the 
case materially in favor of the elder; who, to our great 
astonishment, burst into tears, and cried, “Oh, sir, I 
might have done these things, and worse, before I came 
to the Sunday School ; but I am sure I have never done 
so since.” The teacher then showed the evil of sin as 
manifested in our wicked tempers, more especially in 
sinful anger and revenge, and pointed to the Saviour, 
who said, “ Do good to them that hate you; bless them 
that curse you; pray for them that despitefully use you, 
and persecute you,” Matt. v. 44; and led them to the Sa- 
viour’s dying words, “Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” The elder boy again came forward, 
burst into a fresh flood of tears, extended his hand, and 
asked his schoolfellow’s pardon; while the younger lad, 
melted with the scene, reedily begged forgiveness in his 
turn; and the third joined in shaking hands, and entreat- 
ed that they might be good friends for the time to come. 

— [Jb. 
Christian Cheerfalness. 


A yon boy, in the neighborhood of Chatham, was 
bound apprentice to a chimney sweeper. Some time af- 
terwards he began to attend the Sunday School, and 
there was reason to hope that the instructions he receiv- 
ed were useful to him. Being one day sent to sweep a 
chimney, instead of the dismal noise which is usually 
made on these occasions, he was heard singing these 
sweet lines of Dr. Watts, 

“ The sorrows of the mind, 
Be banish’d from this place ; 
Religion never was design’d 
To make our pleasures less.’’—Jb. 
—_——~—— 

Remarx.—Persons who are always innocently cheer- 
ful and good-humored, are very useful in the world; they 
maintain peace and happiness, and spread a th 
temper among all who live around them. 








POETRY. 








EVENING PRAYER, 
Written for a Child, by David Paul Brown. 


O guard me through the shades of night, 
aviour and Lord, I humbly pray; - 
Surround and shield me with thy might, 
And bless me through the coming day. 
Bless me in youth, bless me in years, is 
And bind me in thy bonds of love; LZ 
Inspire my hopes, dispel my fears, it 
And train me for the realm above. 
In all I do, and think, and say, 
Direct and counsel me, O Lord ; 
Sleeping or waking, night or day, 
Sustain me by thy sovereign word. 
And when I yield this fleeting breath, 
And fly to meet thee face to face, 
Preserve me from eternal death— 
Still bless me, through redeeming grace. 
Bless parents, brothers, sisters, all, 
In health and sickness, joy and grief, 
Whate’er betide—whate’er befall, 
Be Thou their solace, and relief. 
Teach them and me how weak, how vain— 
How worthless are these scenes below ; 
When mirth is mourning—pleasure pain, 
And proud rejoicing turns to wo. 
Let me, dear Lord, alone rejoice 
In prayer and grateful praise to Thee ; 











ever knew.” “How so?” said he. “Why, sir, she is 


Subdue my heart—attune my voice, 
Artd mould me for eternity.—S. S. Treasury. 
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